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Gernany more an Industrial and less a merely trading country
than it would otherwise have been.
On the other hand, there are some circumstances which may
well afford assurance in circles alarmed by the extent and causes
of German competition. Hitherto the German industrialist has
enjoyed specially favourable costs of production, notably owing
to the lower wages paid and the longer hours worked, but the
existing relationships between capital and labour afford no reason
for assuming that this advantage will always continue in the
same measure as hitherto. Owing to a variety of causes
Germany is also fast losing its character as a cheap country;
its people are no longer satisfied with the old simple life ; they
may have larger incomes than formerly, but they also spend
more. This ibreaking with the old spirit of frugality and
renunciation may imply a rising standard of civilisation; it is
certain that the effect is to increase such important elements
in the cost of production as salaries and wages, interest, and
profit.
Viewing the question of G-erman competition specially from
the standpoint of his own country and its interests, it is the
writer's opinion that British enterprise will have nothing to fear
if only it will follow the large aims and emulate the courage and
resolution of the pioneers of our national industry, who not only
gave to British trade the pre-eminent position which is nowadays
being assailed, but who even created, directly or indirectly,
%nost of those German industries whose assault is proving most
effective. The most practical and the only politic spirit in
which to meet Germany's competition is the spirit of inflexible
good-humour, combined with an equally inflexible determination
not to abandon ingloriously fields of enterprise upon which
so many victories of peace and civilisation have been won in
the past.